LECTURE XI.
8UFIISM, Kellgion, System of Relations "between Man and 0od.
I ALLUDED in a former lecture to a definition of religion which we owe to Newman. s What is religion,3 he writes (Unh\ Kcrni., p. 19), 'but the system of relations between me and a Supreme Being.' Another thoughtful writer has expressed the same idea, even more, powerfully, 'Man ret pares/ hu said, Hhnt there shall be direct relations between tho created and the Creator, and that in these relations ho shall find a solution of tho perplexities of existence1.1
This relationship, however, assumes very different forms in different religions. We have seen how in the Vedanta it was founded on a very simple, but irrefragable syllogism. If there is one being, tho Ve-dantist says, which is all in all, then our soul cannot in its substance IJG different from that being, and our separation from it can be the result of nescience only, which nescience has to bo removed by knowledge, that is, by the Vedanta-philosophy.
We saw in the Eleatie philosophy of Greece, the same premiss, though without the conclusion deduced from it, that the soul cannot form an exception, but
1 Disraeli in /..vl/tcu'r, p. 157.